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in some little school performance, if he does not have a part on every room program,
he has an emotional storm. He talks about it to the teacher, to his fellow pupils,
and to all who will listen to him. He has been made so much of at home that, as a
psychologist remarked, he imagines he should be "head man in every show." Because
of lack of parental co-operation he is proving a very difficult school problem.
The writer has seen some insufferable children develop from being in-
formed by teachers and parents that they had very superior mental ability
as determined by intelligence tests. Some families induce in their children
attitudes of superior performance, so that later the children meet compe-
tition emotionally and ineffectively, as happened in the case just cited.
Not infrequently one sees the results of such early training in college
students. A girl or a boy has been made so much of by the family, neigh-
bors, and school authorities in a small town that in college the orientation
to a new world of competition without parental and other support pro-
duces maladjustment. (See Chapter XIX.)
Exhibitionism is both a status-securing and a power-giving device.
There is often a combination of identification of the parent with the
child's performance and a projection of the parent on the child in prede-
termining the direction which this public demonstration will take.
Favoritism of one child over others is another all too common habit of
parents. If undue preference for one is shown, it amounts, often, to rejec-
tion of another child or other children. There is a sort of implied scale
of status or prestige among the children in such acts by parents. Often,
too, the favorite reflects the parent's wishes, or typifies for the parent his
own secret ideal. Moreover, the favored boy or girl quickly seizes this
excessive show of affection and care as a means to fulfill his own wishes.
The "spoiled child" of popular psychology is usually an instance of fa-
voritism. The important point in all this is the extent and intensity of this
sort of training. Sometimes favoritism passes from one child to another,
as when a younger child takes the center of attention formerly held by
an older brother or sister. If the favoritism continues, it may permanently
mark the individual,-and difficulties of adjustment ia school and especially
in marriage may easily be traced back to the fact that the individual as a
youngster had his own way unduly, was the favored and protected mem-
ber of the family. Particularly unfortunate are those instances in which a
favorite child of one parent is used as a foil in the conflict with the other
parent. It sometimes happens that each spouse may unconsciously or
consciously choose one of the children as his- protege and pit his emotional
hold on him against the other spouse and his favorite. Or each parent
may strive for the affection of one child, attempting by wiles and favors
to make him his ally against the other. Such exploitation by the parents
often results in unhealthy attitudes of the child toward marriage and
toward parental relations. (See Chapter XXI.)